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Great Blue Herons Repatriated 


by Dr. Christine Bishop 

I spent last spring and early summer 
in the ‘land where the partridge drums’ 
also known as Akwesasne, the Mohawk 
Territory which is just south of Cornwall 
on the St. Lawrence River. 

Despite the fact that the St. Lawrence 
Seaway and the Iroquois and Moses- 
Saunders Dams have irrevocably altered 
the river and its wildlife habitat in this 
area, the St. Lawrence River and the 
islands and lands surrounding it are still 
very special and spectacular. 

Akwesasne is in a unique location. It 
is situated at the crossroads of Ontario 
and QuebecandNew York State, although 
the Mohawks do not recognize these 
political boundaries within their territory. 
I work for the Canadian Wildlife Service 
and I spent last spring and early summer 
in Akwesasne working with the Mohawk 
Environment Dept, and studying the levels 
and effects of contaminants on wildlife in 
Akwesasne. 

Part of this work involved visiting 
Dickerson Island which is in the St. 
Lawrence River just south-east of 
Cornwall, directly south of Summerstown 
and about half a kilometre into Quebec 
from Ontario. We visited the island on a 


regular basis to study the Black-crowned 
Night-Herons and collected 10 of their 
eggs to be analyzed for polychlorinated 
biphenyls and other contaminants. 

This is not a simple task because 
these pint-sized herons are smarter than 
you would think! Dickerson is 
uninhabitated by humans, or any large 
herbivores such as deer, so the ground 
level vegetation is untamed, tangly as can 
be, and plants grew well above my head. 
To top it off, the Black-crowns nest in 
hawthome trees!! 

So, walking around the island is slow 
going, and requires full rain gear and a hat 
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on most days or you will be soaked in dew 
from head to toe within a few minutes, 
and occassionally wearing dead fish that 
the baby herons will regurgitate on your 
head, ifthey get half a chance. This makes 
staring up into a mirror on a 15' pole, 
which allows us to count eggs and chicks, 
even more exciting. 

TheBlack-crownedNight-Herons are 
not the only heron nesting on Dickerson 
Island. There are also Great Blue Herons, 
GreenHerons and Great Egrets. Dickerson 
Island is the only known nesting location 
for Great Egrets on the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence River system east of western 
Lake Erie and Lake Huron. 

According to Sharon David of 
Kingston, who wrote the Great Egret 
section ofthe Quebec Breeding BirdAtlas, 
Great Egrets are suspected to nest at 
Grand-Ile de Berthier, near Montreal, in 
the Great Blue Heron colony that has 
1000+nests .They haveyetto be confirmed 
nesting there but birds are being spotted 
in the region during the nesting period. 

Five years ago field observations by 
Sharon David (pers. communication) at 
Dickerson Island estimated that the 
number of nests was about 15 Great 
Egrets, 110 Great Blue Heron, 150 Black- 
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crowned Night-Herons and four Green 
Herons. The Great Blues tend to nest in 
the larger trees, usually oaks, on the 
perimeter of the island. Further in, the 
Black-crowns nest in the hawthomes and 
in the centre of the island, the Great 
Egrets make their home, often in dead 
tree snags, but in live ashes and hawthomes 
too. I never did see a Green Heron nest 
there, but they were flying on and off the 
island and are presumed to nest there. 

It is a treat to be able to visit an island 
that is essentially left to its own devices 
since visits by any human is strictly off- 
limits and this is enforced by the Mohawk 
conservation officers and locals of the 
community who highly prize the 
uniqueness of this island habitat. 
Nonetheless, if you are boating in the area 
just south of Summerstown during May- 
July you can easily see the island from a 
distance and even circle it at a reasonable 
distance, take a look at the birds and you 
will not be harassed. 

On 2 June ’98, we had just finished 
our field work and we were walking back 
to the boat. We passed under the Great 
Blue Heron nest' trees on the edge of the 
island and to our surprise three Great 
Blue Heron chicks skittered away 
from us, squawkingthe whole time. 

This was strange indeed because 
the chicks were far from full grown, 
and never leave the nest until they 
are as large as the adults and then 
they simply jump out and glide to 
the next tree or down to the water. 

We stopped and caught those 
young birds and then another 
couple of chicks ran away in 
another direction. We then took a 
good look around the area. We 
saw' six Great Blue Heron nests on 


the ground, some with large branches still 
attached. These nests w'ere about the size 
of bushel baskets and were covered in the 
whiteness of dried quano. We concluded 
that these nests must have snapped out of 
the high branches of the trees during a 
gale force w'indstorm that had occurred a 
couple of days earlier. We also suspected 
that the branches that had held these nests 
for years might have been weakened by 
the ice storm last year. 

On inspection, we found a total of 10 
lost Great Blue Heron chicks on the 
ground. One looked only a week or two 
old, and it still had some downy plumes 
on its head while the others seemed about 
two weeks old, based on the presence of 
mostly steel blue feathering on the body 
and the brown and gray blue plumage on 
the head. 

At first I w'as concerned that the 
chicks would attempt to peck at our eyes 
while we carried them back to the boat so 
I had one arm around the body and the 
other holding their beak in check. 
However, they were actually quite docile 
and we wTapped them in our sweatshirts 
to keep them warm during our hurried 
boat ride to a dock in Cornwall. 


During the boat trip, the Mohawk 
Conservation Officers called the Cornwall 
SPCA and they met us at the dock. They 
kindly agreed to take the chicks to Kathy 
Nihei, a wild bird rehabilitator who runs 
Wild Bird Care in Nepean, Ontario. 

We suspected the chicks had been 
wandering around the island and not eaten 
for a couple of days and may have been 
injured as well, so we crossed our fingers 
but did not hold much hope. 

When the birds arrived at Wild Bird 
Care they w'ere greeted with much 
fascination. It is rare to have heron chicks 
turned into a wildlife rehabilitator 
anywhere and Wild Bird Care had never 
treated Great Blue Heron chicks before. 

Unbeknownst to me, Kathy Nihei 
announced the plight of these birds to the 
newspaper, the Ottawa Citizen. They 
picked up on the need to feed them fish, 
and the costs involved to attempt to keep 
them alive to fledging. The birds were a 
huge hit with the community and the 
public responded by bringing in thousands 
of live minnows and goldfish to Wild 
Bird Care and offering donations ofmoney 
to buy fish for the herons. 

About two weeks later, I was 
driving through Ottawa and 
decided to detour and go visit the 
herons. To my surprise the clinic 
was packed with people there to 
visit the baby herons. 
Unfortunately, one chick had died 
within 24 hours of arriving at the 
rehabilitation clinic. Four others 
were not doing well, some had 
broken bones in their w'ings, 
although the rest seemed to be 
coming along fine and w'ere even 
spearing their own live fish out of 
plastic basinets. 
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By the first week of July the five 
herons that had survived were apparently 
very healthy, feeding well and appeared 
ready to be released. We figured these 
chicks were now about 6-7 weeks old and 
ready to fledge which was consistent with 
what we were seeing on the island. On 
Dickerson, we had observed Great Blue 
Heron chicks in almost every nest, and 
they were standing up and flapping their 
wings regularly during the da}'. 

So the next week, Kathy brought the 


herons down to Cornwall, and we cruised 
out to the island with the chicks wrapped 
in fabric. The chicks were now the size of 
adult herons, hardly chick-like, but still 
docile in their pink swaddling clothes. 

We found an area with some very 
large fallen oaks on the edge of the island 
but close to the nesting colony. These 
oaks had substantial branches sticking up 
in the air and it seemed a good spot for the 
birds to be released without having to 
traipse into the thick of the island and 


attempt to climb trees with the birds in 
hand. 

The herons were carefully placed as 
high on the tree as we could reach and as 
each new chick was added to the branches 
the others flapped their wings and inched 
a little further onto the next highest branch 
to make room for the newcomer. Once the 
birds were released, we took one last look 
and sailed away hoping they would make 
it through the fall and join the colony next 
year. §§ 


Television & Cultural Destruction 


by Robert Bateman 

The engine which has always driven 
humans toward so-called progress and 
development is ‘rising expectations’. It 
is a sort of divine or devilish itch which 
is peculiar to Homo Sapiens. Whether 
this is good or bad is a value judgment. 
This force has certainly brought our 
species to the dominant position on the 
planet. 

Until the 20th century this primarily 
influenced only other members of our 
species. Now it is influencing all life on 
earth and even the physics and chemistry 
of the planet. 

Until the last few decades this rising 
expectations force was relatively 
subdued because people’s vision of other 
people was limited to their neighbours 
who usually had the same standard of 
living. 

Television has changed all that. In 
America slum dwellers can enjoy 
watching the lives of the rich and famous 
while a rat runs across the floor of their 
own hovel. Resentment, alienation and 
despair are, as a result, far more in 
evidence now than they were decades 


earlier when economic conditions were 
even worse. 

The sense of family and belonging 
were stronger in former times but these 
have been almost blown away by 
commercial television. I say commercial 
television because the unholy handmaiden 
of the technology is the use of it to make 
profits. What seems to sell is the worship 
of consumer products, the celebration of 
sex without love and the triumph and fun 
of violence. These are being used to sell 
products and are indoctrinating our youth 
in particular and destroying our culture 
and heritage in general. 

Those parts of the world that do not 
have much commercial television do not 
have many of the social problems we 
suffer from in North America. There is a 
direct correlation. Government television, 
although it may be prone to propaganda, 
does not seem to be nearly as destructive. 


The great tragedy is that the 
technology is spreading rapidly all over 
the world to cultures already vulnerable 
to collapse. It is a cruel joke to pretend 
that these billions of people will ever 
have a fraction of the American consumer 
products yet they are throwing the 
traditions of thousands of years 
(traditions that worked quite well in 
their environment) into the garbage. 

This priceless heritage will never be 
retrieved, nor will it be replaced with 
anything of more value than the despair 
of an urban slum where frustration will 
continue to build up as the inhabitants 
watch the rich and famous on television. 

I have heard some recent horror 
stories about remote mountain villages 
with no television where an enterprising 
young man has a generator and a VCR 
and screen. He rents foreign action films 
and shows them nightly in the village. 


Bob Bateman's Box 

The renowned Canadian painter and 
environmentalist, Robert Bateman, is a 
former editor of the Wood Duck and 
Conservation Director of the HNC. 


Thus, rising expectations are rapidly 
being turned into a world-wide force 
which will destroy biodiversity and 
cultures and breed frustration and 
violence. Can anything be done about 

it? H 
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Cheryl Matejcic and the Junior Naturalists’ Club 


by Jocelyn Neysmith 

Once a month, a group of about 35 
enthusiastic children - and their often 
equally inquisitive parents - join a group 
of volunteer leaders who introduce a 
natural history' topic or theme and explore 
it with the kids. These gatherings take 
place on the last Saturday morning of 
every month from September to May. 
They are the adventures of the Hamilton 
Junior Naturalists’ Club! 

TheHNC had an active juniors’ club 
during the 1950s and 60s for teens and 
pre-teens, but the current Junior 
Naturalists’ Club (known affectionately 
as the Jr. Nats.) was only founded in 1986, 
in partnership with the Royal Botanical 
Gardens. HNC member and outdoor 
educator Barbara McKean has led the Jr. 
Nats, on the RBG’s behalf since its 
inception, planning a myriad of activities 
for the children over the years. 

“In an urbanized area, the kind of 
experience that a Club like this provides 
is so important”, says Barb. “The most 
powerful way that children make lifelong 
connections to the natural environment is 
through their own exploration and 
discovery. Today’s world doesn’t provide 
a lot of opportunity for kids to explore 
outdoors on their own in a meaningful 
way, and most adults are hard-pressed to 
find the time to help facilitate those exper¬ 
iences. The Club is a great enrichment 
opportunity, especially ifthe parents aren't 
keen naturalists themselves.” 

Though the majority of the Junior 
Naturalists are encouraged by their parents 
to explore and appreciate the natural 
world, the Club offers them the chance to 
do so with a group of like-minded peers. 


\olumfeer Conner 

"We sang the songs that carried in 
their melodies all the sounds of 
nature - the running water, the 
sighing of the winds, and the calls of 
the animals. Teach these to your 
children that they may come to love 
nature as we love it. ” 

Grand Council of Fire 
of American Indians 


It also offers them unique experiences, 
such as pressing cider in a traditional 
wooden press during our “Appletime” 
session last September, or witnessing the 
release of a Little Brown Bat rehabilitated 
by York University' scientists last spring. 

The younger children (Chickadees) 
range in age from 5 to 8 years, while the 
older children (Deer) are 9 - 12 years old. 

Cheryl Matejcic, our feature volun¬ 
teer, has been volunteering her time with 
the Junior Naturalists' Club since the 
early 1990s. The daughter of two 
“amateur naturalists”, Cheryl grew up 
on her family’s farm. She has always 
lived in the Hamilton area, and her interest 
in natural history led her to become a 
member of the HNC in 1989. After 
attending the monthly meetings for a 
couple of years, Cheryl got involved in 
the Education Committee. Don McLean 
was looking for volunteer leaders for the 
Jr. Nats., and encouraged Cheryl to try it 
out. She has been a leader ever since. 

Accordingto Barb McKean, “Cheryl 
is the kind of volunteer that any 
organization is thrilled to have. She’s 
always there for the group, and ahvays 
ready to take on any challenge: you can 


really rely on her. The kids love the one- 
on-one attention that she provides - she is 
a great listener and she focuses on them, 
and they really gravitate to that.” (And 
there’s no shortage of stories to listen to 
when you’ve got that many kids all 
bubbling over with enthusiasm!). 

Some of you may also have worked 
with Cheryl on the Nature Walk-a-thon 
Committee, of which she was a part for 
the first few years the Club staged the 
fundraiser. With a demanding job and a 
recent move to Grimsby, Cheryl w'as 
forced to choose among her volunteer 
commitments. She chose to continue 
volunteering with the Jr. Nats., because 
“it’s a lot of fun”. 

The monthly Saturday mornings are 
a great excuse to get outdoors, and to 
continue exploring and learning, both 
from the children and her fellow leaders. 
As Cheryl puts it, “Watching one of the 
kids discover something new is absolutely 
amazing”. 

Other volunteer leaders from the 
HNC include John Hannah, Jocelyn 
Neysmith and Carl Rothfels. The Club 
has also been fortunate to have McMaster 
students CaraDonnery, LizDow'sett, Ryan 
Ellis, and Audrey Beaulne sharing their 
enthusiasm and leadership skills with the 
Jr. Nats for the past couple of years. 

New Club members Nicola Jones 
and Rob Stavingahave also recentlyjoined 
the volunteer leaders. It fits perfectly with 
their love of the outdoors and desire to 
work with children. As volunteers with 
the Equestrian Association for the 
Disabled (TEAD), which provides 
recreation and sports therapy for disabled 
children, they bring lots of experience.^ 
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Apologies over Loss of Scout House Prairie 


by Lyn Hanna-Folkes 

I had a pleasant chat on December 
7th with Mr. Pat Campea, from the Roads 
department of the Regional government. 
He called to apologize for the removal of 
the HNC prairie at Scout House and 
ashed for advice on restoring the site 
since it is “not his specialty”. 

He explained that a proper botanical 
survey was not completed early enough 
in the road reconstruction process and he 
said he should have been there to oversee 
the work around ScoutHouse. Restoration 
work on the rest of the escarpment slope 
was done by Dougan & Associates but 
they were called in after the prairie was 
gone. I appreciated Mr. Campea’s sincere 
willingness to correct this situation and 
after a short discussion of minor details 
his proposal for reconciliation was happily 
accepted. 

Here is what we have been promised. 

• The Scout House prairie will be 
completely restored with advice and 
supervision from Club members. Mr. 
Campea would like the Club to provide 
instruction and time scheduling on how 
the work should proceed. If a problem 
arises during the process, we should not 
hesitate to say so and it will be corrected. 

• The Club will choose landscaping 
companies to provide estimates for the 
work to be done and one of them will be 
chosen to begin the restoration in the 
spring of 1999. 

• An interpretative sign will be made 
using the design we provided and the sign 
will be installed on the escarpment 
property next to the Scout House where 
our natural restoration remains intact and 
continues to mature. 


• The Club is not responsible for any 
costs incurred by these activities. The 
Region will pay for the prairie restoration 
and the interpretive sign. 


• A meeting will be held in January 
1999 to organize these tasks. Mr. Campea 
invited both myself and Club director 
Tom Crooks as well as City Horticulturist, 


The following letter dated December 14,1998 was sent to Lynfrom Ted Gill, the 
Senior Director of Roads for the Regional government. 

Dear Ms. Hanna-Folkes, 

I read with great concern the attached article that was printed in the December 
issue of the Hamilton Naturalists’ Club newsletter, The Wood Duck, regarding the 
destruction of the prairie and wetland areas at the Scout House on James Mountain 
Road. Please accept my apologies for the removal of the developing natural areas as 
a result of the sewer and water connections that the Region installed to service the 
Scout House. As the article points out, we have worked cooperatively with Scouts 
Canada and the Naturalists’ Club for several years at this site, and would never have 
deliberately destroyed the area and the efforts of the volunteers. 

I have spoken with Atheling Seunarine and am convinced that there was an 
unfortunate miscommunication about the features and significance of the site. 
Certainly, Mr. Seunarine and his superiors in the Design and Construction section 
were not aware of its importance until after the construction. The decision to install 
the service connections from the Scout House as they have now been constructed was 
well-intentioned, as it eliminated the need to provide either a section of replacement 
sewer in the area beside and behind the Scout House, or future connections which 
would have required additional construction under the new roadway. Notwithstanding 
this, we regret what has happened, and regret that you feel that Mr. Seunarine was 
not attempting to offer constructive ideas and solutions in the course of your meeting 
with him. 

I understand that within the past week, Pat Campea, Manager of Construction, 
contacted you to confirm that theRegion is committed to setting things right. To that 
end, recognizing that it would be impossible to fully compensate for the volunteer 
hours that went into the project, Mr. Campea confirmed that the Region would re¬ 
instate and maintain the prairie for some time at the Region’s cost, and would also 
provide an immediate donation of $500 as a gesture for the volunteer hours that were 
lost. 

Our relationship with both the Hamilton Naturalists’ Club and Scouts Canada 
are important, and I wish to ensure that the two organizations are satisfied with the 
resolution and appropriately compensated. To this end, I would like to arrange a 
meeting with you and with Scouts Canada early in the new year to discuss the matter. 
Should you have any questions or concerns before we meet, please do not hesitate 
to call me... 
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Jim Pook. I feel that this is reasonable 
compensation for our loss and I thank Mr. 
Campea for his swift response. I did 
suggest that a quick botanical recon¬ 
naissance of sites scheduled for 
construction w'ork should be a standard 
practice in the future. Natural restoration 
projects and the protection of remnant 
rare habitats will only become more 
important as Hamilton-Wentworth’s 
population continues to grow. 

On behalf of the Hamilton 
Naturalists' Club, I am happy to thank 
Mr. Campea for his apologies on behalf 
of the Regional Roads Department for 
their very fair proposal. I’m sure we all 
look forward to a renewed Scout House 
naturalization project in 1999. If anyone 
has comments, your executive would like 
to hear them. George Meyers has already 
offered some plants from his yard! j^| 

Programs for Naturalists 

Develop your natural history skills. 
The following programs are available 
through the Royal Botanical Gardens. 
Register at least 10 days ahead of each 
course by calling 527-1158 x270. 

Botany Below Zero - winter shrub 
and tree ID with Tyler Smith. Saturday, 
January 23, 1:30-4:30 p.m. 

Owd Prowling, with Barb McKean. 
Saturday, January 30, 7 to 9 p.m. 

Mammals of the Golden 
Horseshoe, with John Hannah. 
Thursday, February 4,7 to 10 p.m. and 
Saturday, February 6, 9 a m. to noon. 

Native Plants for the Natural 
Landscape - native plants from a Native 
perspective with Ken Parker of 
Sweetgrass Nurseries. Saturday, 
February 27, 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 


President’s New Year’s Wish 


By Pierre Arnold 

I w'ould like to extend seasonal greet¬ 
ings to all our members and may their 
dearest wish come true this New Year. 

Recently, my fortune cookie message 
read "Your dearest wish will come true”. 
What on earth is my dearest wish? Simply 
put, my wish is that more politicians of the 
Region Municipality of Hamilton-Went- 
worth reverse their stance on development 
and come down on the side of conser¬ 
vation and protection of natural areas. 

We may be about to witness a 
significant turning point in the natural 
history of our area. There are signs that 
our natural areas are on the long road to 
recovery', for example, Cootes Paradise 
and Hamilton Harbour. More politicians 
need to turn the comer, and one good start 
could be the recent adoption by the Region 
of the Vision 2020 Report on Strategies 
for a Sustainable Community'. 

Naturalists will have to be patient as 
the Strategies lack specifics. They are a 
result of brainstorming sessions where 
ideas are massaged and nicely compro¬ 
mised to suit the middle of the road. 

There is nothing mandatory' about 
applying the principles of sustainable 
development outlined in this Report, and 
of course, they don’t even come close to 
the non-negotiable sustainable develop¬ 
ment system conditions referenced in 
"The Natural Step", WoodDuck, Vol 50, 
No 6 (Feb 1997). 

Nevertheless the Region is moving 
in the right direction, and we wish that a 
few' more politicians are able to see that 
protecting, conserving, and restoring the 
few' remnants of natural areas in the 


Hamilton region are in the long run more 
worthwhile than concrete and tarmac. 

The politicians will truly have turned 
the comer, if the Region sees fit to reverse 
its decision on the Red Hill Creek 
Expressway and apply the same principles 
for sustainable development to an 
alternative expressway. 

I hope this year, our members have 
more time to enjoy the natural riches of 
our surroundings, instead of putting a lot 
of time in protecting the little w'e have, 


A Spooky Moment 

Neil Taylor of the Kitchener- 
Waterloo Field Naturalists provided 
the following report from one of their 
members. 

“I know 1 this wasn't in Waterloo 
County, but it’s too exciting not to 
report. OnSat. Dec 12, Graham, Lynda 
and I were walking the trails in Spooky' 
Hollow, the sanctuary owned and 
operated by the Hamilton Field Nat¬ 
uralists in Haldimand Norfolk border¬ 
ing Turkey Point Provincial Park. 

As we were talking, a flock 
(squadron) of 6 wild turkeys flew 
overhead; flew like great blue herons 
or geese. What a sight. It was the first 
time I had ever seen them fly in this 
way. A few' minutes later a single 
turkey came crashing out of the 
undergrowth right in front of us. Wow! 
was that exciting. 

We noticed that hepatica seemed 
to be pushing its way up through the 
newly fallen leaves; possibly in 
response to the warm temperatures.” 
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An Entertaining Visit With Three Raptors 


by Jim and Jean Stollard 

At our December meeting, Michelle 
Bartlett, an Education Instructor at the 
Mountsberg Conservation Area, 
introduced us to the wonderful world of 
raptors. Raptor means ‘Bird of Prey’. 
They eat raw meat and will not deviate 
from this even if it means starving to 
death from lack of suitable food. 

They are highly adapted to the 
catching of live prey. Raptors have four 
adaptations which make them superb 
hunters. The first is keen vision - they are 
able to see fine detail at a great distance. 
Secondly, they have powerful wings - 
Peregrines, for example, can dive in excess 
of 200 mph. The third adaptation is four 
toes with talons that enable them to kill 
quickly. Fourthly, the sharp, hooked beak 
allows them to tear the meat into chunks 
for eating. 

There are five categories of raptors. 
Hawks, which are ground prey hunters, 
are further divided into Buteos, whose 
territory is open fields, and Accipiter’s 
whose territory is the forest. 

Eagles: the Bald Eagle, (bald is old 
English, meaning white), and the Golden 
Eagle are commonly found in Ontario. 

Owls: there are eleven species of 
owl, divided into night hunters, day 
hunters and crepuscular or those that hunt 
at dawn and dusk. 

Vultures: Ontariohas only the Turkey 
Vulture. Vultures are scavengers, they 
have weak feet so are unable to kill their 
food and they have an assortment of 
rather disgusting habits - repulsive to us 
perhaps, but very useful to them. For 
example, if threatened they tend to vomit 


on the source of the threat - especially 
revolting if they’ve just finished eating a 
skunk! They also urinate on their own 
legs to clean and cool them. With their 
hunched shoulders and small, bald, 
wrinkled, red head Vultures are neither 
handsome nor majestic but they are the 
most practical of creatures. Each seeming 
disadvantage has some useful purpose. 

Falcons, the fifth group, are aerial 
predators.They are streamlined to be very 
manouverable in the air and are easily 
recognizable by the malar strip below the 
eyes which reduces glare when they look 
into the sun. There are four species of 
falcon: Kestrel, Merlin, Peregrine, and 
Gyrfa|con (not found in this area). 

Mountsberg has an active Raptor 
Rehab Centre. Those that come to it as 
orphans are returned to the nest as soon as 
possible, either their own or a foster nest. 
Injured birds have usually been hit by 
cars. They are treated at the Centre or if 
surgery is required, they are sent to Guelph 
University’s Wild Bird Clinic. Per¬ 
manently injured birds are kept for 



Thanks to Gayle Hutchings for the Golden 
Eagle sketch. Gayle also provided the Bee 
Balm in the last issue of the Wood Duck 


teaching purposes. 

Birds can be injured physically, the 
most common problem, or they can be 
injured mentally. This happens when they 
become imprinted on humans either 
accidentally or deliberately. Imprinting is 
a complicated mechanism that allows a 
young bird to know who and what he is 
and occurs in the first few days of life. If 
this process is derailed, the bird can never 
be released to the wild for it will not know 
how to hunt for food or defend itself. 

Michelle introduced us to three 
raptors. The first was Oscar, a Great 
Homed Owl. Oscar is thought to be a 
female (it is impossible to tell the sex of 
an owl without surgery), she is 26 years 
old and while she has no physical injury, 
she has imprinted on humans. She has 
decided that one of the male instructors is 
her mate and every winter builds a nest 
and tries every wile she has to get him to 
sit on it with her. She could live as long as 
50 or 60 years in captivity. 

Bob is a human-imprinted 27 year 
old male Red-tail Hawk. It is possible to 
age a hawk by its eyes. A young hawk has 
blueish-grey eyes while older hawks have 
dark chocolate, brown eyes. 

Desi, a male Kestrel, is five years old 
and came to Mountsberg as a chick after 
the nest was destroyed in a windstorm. 
Faced with allowing him to human imprint 
or destroying him, they decided to allow 
it and he became part of the teaching 
group. He has imprinted on Michelle and 
spent his time watching her and bobbing 
his tail - a sure sign of a Kestrel. 

Join us next month for Hamilton 
Then and Now: 30 Years as a Naturalist 
with Michael Gilbertson.^ 
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Fish Habitat and the Red Hill Expressway 

By Corey Lewis, Shawn Slaton, Tys Theysmefer and Dr. Joe Minor 


This article is a continuation from 
last issue of a submission made in October 
by four HNC members to the Region of 
Hamilton- Wentworth. 

The Current and Future Potential of 
the Fisheries Community 

Although C. Portt and Assoc. (1997) 
have summarized the contemporary 
fisheries data, further comment on specific 
issues warrant mentioning here. Firstly is 
the issue of salmonid spawners. 

C . Portt and Assoc. (1997) go to great 
lengths to dispute that the Chinook salmon 
smolts (actually parr) captured kilometers 
upstream in Red Hill Creek were naturally 
reproduced. They contend that the size of 
the captured individuals is suggestive of 
the larger stocked individuals released at 
the mouth of the Burlington ship canal 
several convoluted kilometers away. 

It should be noted here that recent 
surveys of other Lake Ontario tributaries 
by the MNR has shown natural 
reproduction by this species to be much 
more common than was previously 
thought. Chinook salmon are also the 
least demanding of the migratory 
salmonids as the young do not require 
year round cool stream temperatures since 
they smolt out of the creek prior to warm 
summer temperatures. 

Further evidence suggesting 
recruitment potential (but overlooked by 
C. Portt and Associates) was cited by 
Staton (1996) who reported developing 
rainbow trout eggs at the mouth of Davis 
Creek in mid May, weeks after the peak of 
the spawning run for this species. 
However, regardless of the origin of the 


Part 2 


young salmon, the fact remains that adult 
chinook salmon spawn in the creek and 
that parr of this species are present. It can 
thus be concluded that suitable fish habitat 
exists for both life stages of this species. 

Chinook salmon, as well as rainbow 
trout and brown trout use Red Hill Creek 
as habitat at least on a seasonal basis. 
Since these fish are generally much less 
tolerant than the majority of Red Hill’s 
resident species, there is no doubt that the 
entire fish community (and the quality of 
the watershed as a whole) would benefit 
from managementthat acknowledges their 
presence. 

In particular, groundwater resources 
are of paramount importance in reducing 
stressful summer temperatures. The 
hydrology technical report, by Terraqua 
Investigations Ltd. (1997), identified a 
‘major groundwater discharge zone’ in 
the reach halfway between King Street 
and the escaipment. 

Further evidence of groundwater 
discharge in this area was reported by C. 
Portt and Assoc. (1997). They installed a 
temperature logger at the downstream 
end of Kings Forest Golf and Ski Park 
which recorded temperatures at 15 minute 
intervals from July 4 to December 13, 

1996. Their findings indicated consistent¬ 
ly lower temperatures in this area with 
"daily maxima typically between 19 and 
22C” (with an overall maximum of 
24.5C) for the hottest summer months of 
July and August. Thus, the stream 
temperatures moderated by this major 


groundwater discharge zone demonstrate 
excellent coldu'ater potential for the lower 
Red Hill Creek watershed. 

It is also w'orth noting that the section 
through the golf course immediately above 
this site has very little shading (Staton 
1996) and is therefore susceptible to solar 
heating. Further reductions in stream 
temperature could therefore be expected 
in this reach (as well as immediately 
downstream) by enhancing riparian 
vegetation to increase shading. If this 
occurred, the possibility of re-establishing 
a coldwater fishery seems unquestionably 
plausible. 

Thermal conditions reported by 
Stoneman and Jones (1996) in other Lake 
Ontario tributaries containing salmonids 
compares favorably with Red Hill Creek. 
For example, in the lower Wilmot Creek 
with a maximum water temperature of 
23.5C, a community that included brown 
trout and rainbow trout was encountered. 
Surprisingly, even in the warmer waters 
of the lower Ganaraska River with a 
maximum water temperature of 28C, 
Stoneman and Jones (1996) still 
encountered a few rainbow trout. 

Since the overall maximum 
temperature for the reach of Red Hill 
Creek in question was 24.5C, the thermal 
conditions are relatively close to those 
reported from the lower Wilmot Creek. 
As such, it w'ould be realistic to suggest 
that even without riparian enhancement, 
the existing temperatures in this reach 
could support low numbers of salmonid 
species such as rainbow trout and possibly 
also brown trout. 
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Impacts of the Expressway on 
Groundwater Discharge to the Creek 

Unfortunately, it appears that the 
Region has not considered the effect of 
the Red Hill Creek Expressway (RHCE) 
project on groundwater discharge from a 
fisheries perspective. In fact, disruption 
to groundwater is not even mentioned in 
the Region's Draft Summary Report 
(DSR) Fisheries Impacts section. Instead 
groundwater is considered separately. In 
this section of the DSR, the impact of the 
RHCE is expected to cause a 30% 
reduction in recharge in the sensitive 
groundwater areas. Although “some 
enhancement is possible, overall there 
will be a net reduction in recharge”. 
Incredibly, the Region concludes that 
“Overall, groundwater impacts are not 
considered significant”. 

In order to enhance recharge, the 
Region proposes to mitigate by designing 
storm water infiltration facilities (basins 
and trenches). But as pointed out in the 
DSR, this will impact groundwater quality 
by introducing contaminated recharge 
water likely high in sodium and chloride 
and possibly other pollutants. 

This is further verified by the 
hydrological report (Terraqua Investi¬ 
gations Ltd. 1997), which found that “a 
contaminant susceptibility is the greatest 
in the lower watershed where the 
permeable sands and gravels exist”. It 
therefore seems likely that the stream 
water may receive increased loadings of 
sodium, chloride and other pollutants from 
groundwater inputs further degrading 
stream water quality and stressing the 
aquatic community. 

Also overlooked, with regard to 
groundwater disruption, is the stream 
channel re-alignment. This new channel 


will also be constructed on a bed at a 
higher elevation then the creeknow flows. 
By comparing the respective maps, it is 
apparent that the southern most portion of 
the channel re-alignment and associated 
flood plain creation will directly overlap 
the only ‘major groundwater discharge 
zone’ on the lower portion of Red Hill 
Creek. 

The consequences ofthese substantial 
disruptions has not even been considered. 
However, in light of the above noted 
significance of the groundwater discharge 
in this reach, any changes could have 
serious consequences to the existing and 
potential fisheries resources throughout 
the remainder of the watershed. 

That being said, it is essential that the 
Region direct thorough studyto this matter 
before proceeding with detailed design. 

Recent Impacts to Fish Habitat by 
the Regional Government 

The attitude of local government 
towards any or all of Red Hill Creek’s 
anthropogenic problems, has typically 
been laissezfaire. Attention is often only 
paid to problems when the repercussions 
of neglect directly affect the budget. Even 
then, actions only seem to be taken after 
intense public pressure forces them to 
make a decision in the best interest of the 
community. 

Despite the fact that the Fisheries Act 
clearly states “no person shall carry on 
any work or undertaking that results in the 
harmful alteration, disruption or 
destruction of fish habitat (Section 35(2)) 
without authorization by the Department 
of Fisheries and Oceans”, the City of 
Hamilton and the Regional Government 
of Hamilton-Wentworth consistently do 
physical damage to Red Hill Creek. 


One such example that resurfaces 
often is the cleaning of culverts. On several 
occasions, large machinery has been 
driven through the creek bed in order to 
access woody debris built up at the mouths 
of culverts. In some cases when access 
was restricted, earth has been back-filled 
into the creek in order to provide footing 
for the equipment. 

These activities occur regardless of 
season and often take place during the 
spring and fall fish migrations. The 
damages are perpetuated downstream, as 
sediments are carried away and deposited 
on spawning beds, and in pools used as 
staging areas for migrating fish. 

The removal of the debris itself 
represents the destruction of fish habitat, 
and is often directly harmful to many 
fishes. In-stream woody debris is one of 
the most important forms of stream fish 
habitat. The turbulence and pressure 
generated by woody debris when it falls 
in and restricts the stream channel results 
in the construction and maintenance of 
pool habitat. The debris also provides 
necessary cover for larger fish, protection 
from predators for all fish, and a food 
source for aquatic invertebrates that in 
turn become fish food. 

During the removal of debris, smaller 
species and the larval stages of larger 
ones which frequently utilize the debris 
jams as cover can be crushed, and at the 
very least will have lost their habitat. 

Another example of neglect relates 
to the construction of the King Street 
overpassinwhichawide, smooth concrete 
channel was constructed. The concrete 
channel and culvert was identified by the 
Region’s fisheries consultant, C. Portt 
and Assoc. (1997), as a barrier to fish 
migration and there have been no plans to 
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correct the situation. The culvert also 
directs water at the existing stream bank, 
causing accelerated water velocity, and 
interrupted sediment transport. 

As a result, during rain storm events, 
high velocity water is directed at the 
stream bank causing rapid erosion. Further 
downstream, excessive erosion caused 
the uncovering of a main sewer line 
exposing it to the risk of damage. 

To remedy this problem, the region 
created a new stream channel, protected 
the eroding bank with amor stone and 
reburied the sewer line. Even though the 
regional government was notified of the 
situation more than six months previous, 
the project did not finally get under way 
until the spring spawning run of white 
suckers - the most abundant large fish 
currently using the creek. 

During the channel repairs, no effort 
was taken to minimize impacts to the 
water quality of the creek, or to the 
spawning fish. One of the authors of this 
report was present at the site and witnessed 
large quantities of sediment dumped into 
the creek as earth was added. The creek 
was further muddied as the machinery 
drove through the fresh earth and the 
creek bottom, causing excessive 
sedimentation and smothering fish eggs 
from the construction site to the mouth of 
the creek. This w'as such a blatant violation 
of the Fisheries Act, and done so openly, 
that onlookers could hardly believe what 
they had witnessed. 

This project did not, however, include 
alterations to the King Street culvert to 
correct the underlying hydrological 
problem. As a result, the new channel 
does not generally receive water under 
normal flow' conditions. When it does 
receive water during a flood event, it 


accumulates sediment w'hich will result 
in its eventual filling in. 

The creek also continues to erode 
away under the armor stone wall, and will 
eventually result in its collapse. Once this 
happens the region will be back in its 
original position of an eroding bank and 
an uncovered sewer line. This is typical 
of the band aid approach that the region 
has taken which results in w'asted tax 
dollars and the continual destruction of 
fish and fish habitat. 

These are but a few' recent examples 
of the disregard the regional government 
has shown towards the fish and fish habitat 
of Red Hill Creek, and also of their 
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complete indifference towards the 
Fisheries Act (the Queenston channel 
would be yet another notorious example). 

This behaviour has created a 
widespread distrust towards the regional 
government by individuals concerned 
with the health of the aquatic community 
in general. As such, the Region’s plan to 
‘fix the creek’ during the proposed 
construction of the RHCE has been 
understandably met with much cynicism 
by those interested in the rehabilitation of 
the Red Hill Creek fishery. 

Part three of the submission will 
appear in the next issue of the Wood 
Duck, m 


Ross Thompson Trophy 


by Lois Evans 

This trophy dates back to 1939 and 
has been awarded intermittently over the 
years to the junior club member w'ho has 
seen the most species of birds in the 
calendar year. 

Although it has not been given out for 
the past few years, at the request of the 
HNC Board, it will be awarded for 1998 
Because of the late announcement, the 
criteria will remain as they have been in 
the recent past: 

1) All birds must have been seen 
within the 1998 calendar year 

2) All birds must have been seen in 
Ontario south of North Bay 

3) The observermust not have reached 
his/her eighteenth birthday during 1998 

4) The list of birds seen must include 
the date of the first sighting of each 
species. If possible, the location should 
also be noted. 


5) The observer’s name, address and 
phone number must be included 

6) The lists will not be returned; 
observers should ensure that they have a 
duplicate set of records 

7) The trophy may not be won more 
than twice by the same observer 

8) Submissions are to be given or sent 
to the Bird Study Group, c/o Lois Evans, 
54 Rothsay Avenue, Hamilton, Ontario 
L8M 3G1 by February 15, 1999. 

The submissions will be vetted by 
members of the Bird Study Group and the 
trophy will be awarded at the March 
general meeting. 

The criteria for the awarding of the 
trophy will be reviewed for the 1999 
calendar year. Any person who wishes to 
have input regarding same is asked to 
contact Lois Evans (545-8171) by April 
30, 1999.^ 
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Noteworthy Bird Records 

by Rob Dobos 

by Rob Dobos 

Total number of species recorded in the HSA during 1998 to September 30:268. Underlined species or dates require documentation 
by the Hamilton Bird Records Committee. Capitalized species require documentation by the Ontario Bird Records Committee. For 
species marked with all reported records are listed. For all other species, only highlights are listed. 

Observers: Christine Bishop (CB), Mike Boyd (MB), Dana Boyter (DB), Barb Charlton (BC), Jim Cram (JC), Bob Curry (RC), 
Robert Dawson (RDw), Rob Dobos (RD), Jim Dowall (JD), Gavin Edmondstone (GE), Denys Gardiner (DG), Carl Hamann (CH), 
John Hannah (JHh), Jim Heslop (JH), Mark Jennings (MJ), Bruce Kellett (BK), Wayne King (WK), Ursula Kolster (UK), Karl Konze 
(KK), Dennis Lewington (DL), Gwen Lewington (GL), Rick Ludkin (RL), Kevin McLaughlin (KM), Matt Mills (MM), John 
Olmsted (JO), Peter Rae (PR), Glenda Slessor (GS), Hobbe Smit (HS), Bill Smith (BS), Rick Snider (RSn), Robert Stamp (RSt), 
Mike Street (MS), Phill Walker (PW), Robert Westmore (RW), Heather Wilson (HW), William Wilson (WW), Brian Wylie (BW), 
Wilf Yusek (WY), many observers (m.obs.). 


Legend: 

* - first occurrence for the year 

F - first occurrence for the migration 
L - last occurrence for the migration. 
HSA - Hamilton Study Area 
max. - maximum # reported 

# - valid reported record 


C ounties/Regions: 

Brant [BR] 

Haldimand-Norfolk [HN] 
Halton [HL] 

Hamilton-Wentworth [HW] 
Niagara [AG] 

Peel [PL] 

Waterloo [WT\ 

Wellington [WL] 


Plumages,etc.: 

m. -male 
f. -female 

ad. -adult 
imm. -immature 
juv. -juvenile 

1st sum. -first summer 
terr. -territorial bird 


August - September 1998 

General: Near drought conditions resulted in low water levels everywhere, providing excellent shorebird habitat at Dundas Marsh, 
Valley Inn, Tollgate Ponds, Windermere Basin, Smithville Sewage Ponds and a new site at Bismarck. There was a good passerine 
migration from mid-August through September, with some species moving a bit earlier than typical. There was virtually no storms 
with winds suitable for pelagics along the lakeshore. Hawk migration was almost unnoticeable locally. There were few rarities during 
the period. 

Common Loon: One 1st sum. on Lake Ontario offShoreacres [HL] Aug 11 (KM); two offVan Wagners Beach [HW] Aug 18 (RD); 
one ad. over Woodland Cemetery [HW] Aug 29 F (RD,KM,BK); 16 offVan Wagners Beach Sep 16 (RD el al). 

Pied-billed Grebe: Two ad.,three juv. at Vanderliek Pond, Bismarck [AG] Aug 9 (RC,GS); one at Windermere Basin [HW] Aug 
22 F (KM); sixjuv. on Hamilton Harbour ofFLaSalle Marina [HW] Sep 20 (KM etal.); 14 at Valens C.A. [HW] Sep 24 (BW); 74 
at Mountsberg C.A. [WL/HW] Sep 27 (KK). 

Horned Grebe: Three off Shoreacres Aug 13-31 (RC,GS;m.obs.) and four there Sep 19 (KM et al.), one off PetroCanada Pier 
[HL] Sep 5 (RD,BC); two off LaSalle Marina Sep 12F-21 (KM;RD). 

Red-necked Grebe: 44 off Rattray Marsh [PL] Aug 3 (MB); on Aug 23 the pair nesting at Bronte Harbour [HL] were 
incubating a second clutch of three eggs which had both hatched by Sep 6, while the two oldest chicks of the first brood had 
fledged and the youngest chick remained with the adults (GE); a max. of 75 off Shoreacres Sep 19 (KM et al.). 

Eared Grebe#: Two off Shoreacres Sep 19F-on (KM;m.obs.). 
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Double-crested Cormorant: 3500 off Van Wagners Beach Sep 16 (RD el cil.). 

American Bittern#: One at Shell Park [HL\ Sep 13 F (MJ,GE); one at Valens C.A. Sep 24 (BW); one at Dundas Marsh [HW] 
Sep 27 (RD.KM.CB). 

Great Egret#: Birds at Dundas Marsh: 3 -Aug 3 (RD.BC), 4 -Aug 26 (MM), 8 -Sep 5-11 (RD,BC,KM;BW), 9 -Sep 17-27 
(UK:BW); one at Vanderliek Pond Aug 16-23 and Sep 13 (KM); three at Van Wagners Ponds and Confederation Park [HW\ 

Sep 7-26 (KM;m.obs.). 

Green Heron: One at Van Wagners Ponds Sep 26 (DL.GL.CH); one at Dundas Marsh Sep 28 (BW); one at Bronte Marsh Sep 
30 (MJ). 

Black-crowned Night-Heron: One leucistic juv. at NE Shore of Harbour [HW\ Aug 13 (RD); two juv. at Middletown Marsh 
[HW] Sep 27-28 (RD.BC). 

Turkey Vulture: Three over Burlington Beach Canal [HL] Sep 2 F (RD); 12 over Dundas Sep 10 (RD). 

Mute Swan: 16 from Bronte to Burloak [HL] Sep 4 (MJ); 26 at Dundas Marsh Sep 28 (BW). 

Trumpeter Swan: Two introduced birds at Dundas Marsh Aug 1-Sep 30 (m.obs.) 

Black Swan: One escapee off Bronte Aug 23-Sep 4 (MJ), and likely the same bird at Dundas Marsh Sep 27-on (RD,KM,CB). 
Muscovy Duck: One escapee at Valley Inn [HL] Sep 3-on (RD;m.obs.). 

Wood Duck: 60 at Valens C.A. Sep 24 (BW); 15 at Middletown Marsh Sep 24 (RD). 

Gadwall: 128 at Tollgate Ponds [HW] Sep 24 (RD). 

American Wigeon: 23 at Tollgate Ponds Sep 24 (RD); 40 at Dundas Marsh Sep 29 (KM). 

Blue-winged Teal: 29 at Dundas Marsh Aug 26 (MM); 35 at Millgrove Loam Pits [HW] Sep 5 (RD.BC). 

Northern Shoveler: 70 at Tollgate Ponds Aug 27 and 82 there Sep 24 (RD); 70 at Windermere Basin and 60 at Dundas Marsh 
Aug 29 (RD,KM,BK). 

Northern Pintail: Three at Dundas Marsh Aug 29 (RD.KM.BK); 15 off Van Wagners Beach Sep 8 (RD); three at Fifty Point 
[HW/NG] Sep 22 (RD.BC); 10 at Tollgate Ponds Sep 24 (RD). 

Green-winged Teal: 35 at Windermere Basin Aug 29 (RD.KM.BK), andl80 there Sep 20 (RC.GS); 50 at Dundas Marsh Aug 
29 (RD.KM.BK), and 900 there Sep 29 (KM); 90 off Van Wagners Beach Sep 8 (RD); 105 at Valley Inn Sep 17 (RD). 
Canvasback: One f. off LaSalle Marina Sep 20F-on (KM el al.). 

Redhead: Three at NE Shore of Harbour Aug 10 (RD): 14 at Tollgate Ponds Sep 5 (KM); 13 on Harbour off Bayshore Park 
[HW] Sep 29 (RD). 

Ring-necked Duck: One m. off LaSalle Marina Sep 12 F (KM); two at Tollgate Ponds Sep 24 (RD); five at Dundas Marsh Sep 
29 (KM). 

Greater Scaup: Two m.,one f. off Guelph Line [HL] Aug 11 (KM); two at Tollgate Ponds Aug 23 (RC,GS); 10 off Shoreacres 
Sep 19 (KM et a/.); 48 off Bayshore Park Sep 29 (RD). 

Lesser Scaup: One m. at NE Shore of Harbour Aug 1-10 (KM;RD); one m. at E end of Harbour [HW] Aug 1-16 (KM;RD); one 
m. off Venture Inn [HL] Aug 1-11 (KM), four off Van Wagners Beach Aug 18 F (RD); eight at Windermere Basin Aug 29 
(RD.KM.BK), and 23 there Sep 5 (KM). 

Surf Scoter: One f. off Bayshore Park Sep 29 F (RD). 

White-winged Scoter: Two off Shoreacres Sep 19 F (BW); one off Fifty Point C.A. Sep 22 (RD,BC). 

Oldsquaw: One off Hunter Rd. Grimsby [M7] Aug 1 (KM); one off Van Wagners Beach Sep 18 F (BW). 

Bufllehead: One f. at NE Shore of Harbour Aug 16 (RD.BC). 
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Hooded Merganser: One juv. at Windermere Basin Aug 1 (KM); one f. at Rattray Marsh Aug 3 (MB); one at NE Shore of 
Harbour Aug 4-16 (RD;KM); one juv. off Venture Inn Aug 11 (KM); one off LaSalle Marina Aug 15 (KM); one f. on Harbour 
off Willow Point [HW\ Sep 19 (RD,BC,MM). 

Common Merganser: Two off LaSalle Marina Aug 15 F (KM). 

Red-breasted Merganser: Five off Hunter Rd, Grimsby Aug 1 (KM); one off Shoreacres Aug 3 (KM); one f. off Fifty Point 
C.A. Aug 28 F (RD). 

Ruddy Duck: Two at Windermere Basin Sep 7 F (KM); one m. at Grimsby Sewage Ponds [A/GJ Sep 29 (KM). 

Osprey: The resident pair remained at Dundas Marsh Aug 1-Sep 5 at least (m.obs.); two past St. Augustines Cemetery, Dundas 
\HW] Sep 1 and three there Sep 9 (MM); one at Millgrove Loam Pits Sep 19 (RD,BC,KM). 

Bald Eagle#: Birds past St. Augustines Cemetery: 1 -Aug 18 F, 1 - 
Aug 31, 1 -Sep 1, limm. -Sep 9, lad. -Sep 23 (MM). 

Northern Harrier: 12 past St. Augustines Cemetery (MM) and 12 past Woodland Cemetery (RD) Sep 9. 

Sharp-shinned Hawk: Two at Middletown Marsh Aug 16 F (RD,BC); 26 past St. Augustines Cemetery Sep 8 (MM); 25 past 
Woodland Cemetery Sep 9 (RD). 

Cooper’s Hawk: One at Woodland Cemetery Aug 29 F (RD,KM,BK). 

Broad-winged Hawk: Birds past St. Augustines Cemetery: 30 -Sep 8 F, 39 -Sep 10, 23 -Sep 11, 22 -Sep 22, 9 -Sep 23 L 
(MM,JHh); 35 past Woodland Cemetery Sep 9 (RD). 

Merlin#: One at Kirkwall Rd N of Safari Rd [HW\ Aug 24 F (BC); one at Middletown Marsh Sep 1 (RD); one at Walkers Line 
& New St [HL] Sep 6-8 (RC); one at Van Wagners Beach Sep 18 (BW); one at Windermere Basin Sep 19 (KM); one m. at 
Shoreacres Sep 19 (BW); one at Valens C.A. Sep 24 (BW); one at Burloak Woods [HL] Sep 26 (MJ); one at Dundas Marsh Sep 
27 (RD.KM). 

Peregrine Falcon#: The downtown Hamilton nesting pair and their three fledged young were widely reported around Hamilton 
through Aug-Sep (m.obs.); birds past St. Augustines Cemetery: 1 -Sep 8, 1 -Sep 10, 1 -Sep 22, 2 -Sep 23, 1 -Sep 28; one at 
Flamborough Downs [HW\ Sep 9 (RW el al.). 

Virginia Rail#: One at Dundas Hydro Pond [HW\ Aug 26 (MM); five at Dundas Marsh Sep 7 (PR). 

Sora#: One at Bronte Marsh Sep 4 and three ad.,one juv. there Sep 13 (MJ,GE); seven at Dundas Marsh Sep 7 (PR); one juv. at 
Van Wagners Ponds Sep 7-26 (KM;DL,GL,CH). 

Common Moorhen#: Five family groups each with three chicks at Dundas Marsh Aug 3 (PR); one juv. at Dundas Marsh Sep 
24 (BW). 

American Coot: One at NE Shore of Harbour Aug 1-18 (KM;RD); one off LaSalle Marina Aug 29 F (RD,KM,BK), and 21 
there Sep 21 (RD); one at Dundas Marsh Sep 27 (RD,KM,CB). 

Black-bellied Plover: Birds at Dundas Marsh: 2 -Aug 26 * (MM), 3 -Aug 29 (RD,KM,BK), 1 juv. -Sep 5 (RD,BC,KM), 18 
juv. -Sep 29 (KM); two at Tollgate Ponds Sep 9 (BW); one at Millgrove Loam Pits Sep 19 (RD,BC,KM); eight at Windermere 
Basin Sep 20 (RC,GS); six at Binbrook C.A. [HW\ Sep 25 (DL,GL); three at Smithville Sewage Ponds [. NG ] Sep 27 (PR,WK). 
American Golden-Plover: One ad. at Windermere Basin Sep 7 F (KM); four at Tollgate Ponds Sep 18 (BW); six at 
Windermere Basin Sep 20 (RC,GS); seven at Smithville Sewage Ponds Sep 27 (PR,WK). 

Semipalmated Plover: Seven at Windermere Basin Aug 11 (KM); 12 at Tollgate Ponds Aug 18 (RD); 12 at Dundas Marsh 
Aug 30 (BW); 12 at Valley Inn Sep 18 (BW), and five there Sep 27 (RD,KM el al.); one at Binbrook C.A. Sep 25 (DL,GL). 
AMERICAN AVOCET#: One juv. m. at Windermere Basin Aug 23 * (JC,BS,PW;m.obs.). 

Greater Yellowlegs: One juv. at Windermere Basin Aug 15 (KM); six at Dundas Marsh Aug 30 (BW); two at Van Wagners 
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Ponds Sep 9 (BW); nine at Christie C.A. \HW\ Sep 10 (RD); eight at Vanderliek Pond Sep 13 (KM,CB). 

Lesser Yellowlegs: 30 at Vanderliek Pond Aug 9 (RC.GS); 25 at Windermere Basin Aug 29 (RD.KM.BK); 60 at Dundas 
Marsh Aug 30 (RC,GS); 40 at Valley Inn Sep 3 (RD). 

Solitary Sandpiper: Four at Dundas Marsh Aug 3 (RD,BC); four at Smithville Sewage Ponds Aug 22 (KM); one at Valley Inn 
Sep 27 (KM,RD et al .); two at Dundas Marsh Sep 27 (RSn,RSt). 

Willetft: One ad. at Windermere Basin Aug 9 * (RC,GS); one at Tollgate Ponds Sep 4 L (DG). 

Spotted Sandpiper: One at Valley Inn Sep 27 L (RD.KM et al ). 

Upland Sandpiper#: One at English Church Rd. Mount Hope [HW\ Aug 16 L (HS). 

Whimbrel#: One at Tollgate Ponds Aug 23 F (BSJC.PW), one at Dundas Marsh Aug 24 (JO,RSt). 

Curlew species#: One past Van Wagners Beach Sep 16 (RD et al.). 

Hudsonian Godwit#: Four ad. at Dundas Marsh Aug 29 * (KM,RD,BK; m.obs.). 

Marbled Godwit#: One at Tollgate Ponds Sep 5 * (JC,KM,JD). 

Ruddy Turnstone: One ad. at Tollgate Ponds Aug 10 (RD), and one juv. there Aug 23 (KM,BK); two juv. at Windermere 
Basin Aug 16 (RD,BC); three at NE Shore of Harbour Aug 29 (RD,KM,BK), and two there Sep 5 (RD,BC,KM); two at Bronte 
Beach Sep 10 L (MJ). 

Red Knot#: One at Dundas Marsh Aug 24 * and one juv. there Aug 28-30 (JO,RSt;m.obs.): one juv. at Windermere Basin Sep 
5-9L (KM,RD,BC;m.obs.). 

Sanderling: One ad. at Tollgate Ponds Aug 4 (RD), and four there Aug 23 (KM.BK); 20 at Van Wagners Beach Aug 18 (RD); 
one at NE Shore of Harbour Sep 5 (RD,BC,KM). 

Semipalmated Sandpiper: 40 at Dundas Marsh Aug 3 (RD,BC), and 80 there Aug 30 (BW); 20 juv. at Windermere Basin 
Aug 11 (KM); 12 at Valley Inn Sep 12 (KM). 

Least Sandpiper: 35 at Smithville Sewage Ponds Aug 1 (KM); 20 juv. at Windermere Basin Aug 11 (KM), 30 at Dundas 
Marsh Aug 29-30 (RD et al.), three at Binbrook C.A. Sep 25 (DL,GL). 

White-rumped Sandpiper: One ad. at Vanderliek Pond Aug 16F-23 and two there Aug 22 (KM); one at Windermere Basin 
Sep 9 (BW). 

Baird’s Sandpiper-#: (All juveniles) Birds at Tollgate Ponds: 1 -Aug 16 * (RD,BC), 2 - Aug 18 (RD), 3 -Aug 20 (RD), 3 -Aug 
29 (RD,KM,BK), 1 -Sep 2 (RD), 1 -Sep 18 L (RD); one at Windermere Basin Aug 22-23 (KM;m.obs.); one at Dundas Marsh 
Aug 29 (RD,KM,BK), and two there Sep 5 (RD,BC,KM); one at Vanderliek Pond Aug 30 (KM); two at Valley Inn Sep 3-5 
(RD,BC,KM). H 

Pectoral Sandpiper: One juv. at Vanderliek Pond Aug 23 (KM,BK), and eight there Sep 26 (RD,BC,KM); 18 at Dundas 
Marsh Aug 30 (RC,GS); eight at Valley Inn Sep 5 (RD,BC,KM). 

Dunlin: One at Windermere Basin Sep 20F-27 (RC,GS;m.obs.). 

Stilt Sandpiper: One ad. at Windermere Basin Aug 1-11 and one juv. there Aug 15-29 (KM et al): birds at Dundas Marsh 1 - 
Aug 3 (RD,BC), 12 -Aug 30 (RC.GS), 2 -Sep 27 (RSn.RSt); nine ad. at Vanderliek Pond Aug 9 (RC,GS), and one juv. there 
Aug 16 (KM); two ad. at Tollgate Ponds Aug 10 (RD); two at Valley Inn Sep 5 (RD.BC.KM). and three there Sep 12-13 
(KM,CB). 

Buff-breasted Sandpiper#: Birds on Aug 23 *: 3 -Windermere Basin (JO,JH,WY;m.obs), 1 -Tollgate Ponds 
(JO,JH,WY;m.obs ), ljuv. -Vanderliek Pond (KM,BK); one at Dundas Marsh Aug 24 (JO,RSt); two at Airport Rd E of Hwy 6 
[HW\ Aug 29-30 (WY,MS;m.obs.) and one there Sep 13 L (WY etal.): one at Haldibrook & Mines Rds [HW] Aug 30 (JC,BS); 
one juv. at Smithville Sewage Ponds Aug 30 (KM). 
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Short-billed Dowitcher: 12 at Tollgate Ponds Aug 10 (RD); lad.,18juv. at Windermere Basin Aug 11 (KM); 30 at Dundas 
Marsh Aug 29 (PR); one at Binbrook C.A. Sep 25 (DL,GL); one juv. at Vanderliek Pond Sep 26 L (RD,BC,KM). 

Long-billed Dowitcher#: One juv. at Windermere Basin Sep 19*-30 (KM;m.obs.); two at Smithville Sewage Ponds Sep 27 
(PR,WK). 

American Woodcock: One at Dundas Marsh Aug 30 F (BW); one at Middletown Marsh Sep 21-24 (RD,BC); one at Spencer 
Creek Woods[/7JF] Sep 28 (MM). 

Common Snipe: One at Dundas Marsh Aug 3 F (KM); one at Vanderliek Pond Aug 16 and two there Sep 13 (KM,CB); one at 
Windermere Basin Sep 5-24 (KM.RD.BC); two at Smithville Sewage Ponds Sep 27 (PR,WK). 

Wilson’s Phalarope#: One juv. at Windermere Basin Aug 11-16L (KM;RD,BC). 

Phalarope sp.: One off Van Wagners Beach Aug 16 (RD,BC). 

Red-necked Phalarope#: Birds at Dundas Marsh: 4 -Aug 22 * (JH), 2 -Aug 24-28 (JO,RSt;m.obs.), 6 -Aug 29 (PR et al.), 3 - 
Aug 30 (RC,GS); one at Tollgate Ponds Aug 24-29 (WW,HW;m.obs.). 

Pomarine Jaeger#: One ad. off Van Wagners Beach Sep 13 * (RC et al.). 

Parasitic Jaeger#: Two ad.,one juv. off Van Wagners Beach Sep 13 * (RC et al.). 

Little Gull#: One ad. off Van Wagners Beach Sep 16 F (JO et al.). 

Bonaparte’s Gull: Two juv. at Dundas Marsh Aug 3 (KM); 12 off Van Wagners Beach Aug 16 (RD,BC), and 31 there Sep 8 
(RD). 

Lesser Black-backed Gull#: One juv. at Lakeshore at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Sep 13 F (KM,CB). 

Black-legged Kittiwake#: One juv. off Van Wagners Beach Aug 22 * (RD,BC). 

Caspian Tern: Five off Fifty Point C.A. Sep 22 (RD,BC); one at Dundas Marsh Sep 29 (KM). 

Common Tern: 11 off Van Wagners Beach Sep 16 (RD). 

Forster’s Tern#: One at Tollgate Ponds Aug 23 L (GE). 

Black Tern#: One off Van Wagners Beach Aug 16 L (RD,BC). 

Black-billed Cuckoo: One at Confederation Park Sep 23 L (DL,GL). 

Yellow-billed Cuckoo: One at English Church Rd, Mount Hope Sep 21 (HS); one at Bronte Harbour Sep 26 L (MJ). 

Common Nighthawk: Four past St. Augustines Cemetery Aug 11 F and 27 there Aug 17 (MM); birds over New St & Guelph 
Line [HL]: 12 -Aug 30, 15 -Aug 31, 60 -Sep 12 (RC,GS); three over Dundas Sep 10 (RD); 12 at Bronte Sep 11 (MJ); one at 
Hwy 403 at Desjardins Canal \HW\ Sep 25 L (RC,GS). 

Chimney Swift: Birds past St. Augustines Cemetery: 20 -Aug 17,30 -Aug 18, 73 -Aug 25, 23 -Sep 1, 40 -Sep 9 L (MM); 16 
past Woodland Cemetery Aug 29 (RD,KM,BK); 180 at Dundas Marsh Sep 5 (RD,BC,KM). 

Ruby-throated Hummingbird: Four at Woodland Cemetery' Aug 31 (RD); two at Bronte Sep 20 L (RC,GS). 

Red-headed Woodpecker#: One at English Church Rd, Mount Hope Aug 3-28 (HS); one at Hwy 2 below Escarpment [HW\ 
mid-Aug (DB); two ad.,two juv. at Dickenson Rd [HW\ mid-Sep (WY). 

Yellow-bellied Sapsucker: One at Burloak Woods Sep 13 F (MJ); 15 at Fifty Point C.A. Sep 22 (RD,BC). 

Pileated Woodpecker#: One at Rattray Marsh Aug 3 (MB); two at Dundas Marsh Aug 29-30 (JO et al.); one at Spencer Creek 
Woods Sep 1 (MM); one at Bronte Marsh Sep 28 (MJ). 

Northern Flicker: 30 at Dundas Marsh Sep 15 (UK); 12 at Woodland Cemetery and 10 at Willow Point Sep 19 (RD,BC,MM). 
Olive-sided Flycatcher#: One at Middletown Rd S of Cone 5 \HW\ Aug 15 L (RC,GS). 

Eastern Wood-Pewee: One at Valley Inn Aug 21 F (RD). 
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Yellow-bellied Flycatcher: One at Shoreacres Aug 13 * (RC): one at Dundas Marsh Aug 30 (BW), and one there Sep 5 L 
(RD.BC). 

Willow Flycatcher: One at RBG Rose Garden \HL\ Aug 12 F (MM); one at Valley Inn Sep 3 L (RD). 

Least Flycatcher: One at LaSalle Park [HL\ Aug 17 F (RD); four at Dundas Marsh Aug 26 (MM); one at Bronte Sep 13 L 
(MJ.GE). 

Eastern Phoebe: One at Dundas Marsh Aug 26 F (MM). 

Eastern Kingbird: 29 past St. Augustines Cemetery Aug 11 F (MM); one at Middletown Marsh Sep 14 L (RD). 

Great Crested Flycatcher: One at Burloak Woods Sep 8 L (MJ). 

Blue-headed Vireo: One at Burloak Woods Sep 4 F (MJ). 

Yellow-throated Vireo#: One terr. m. at Middletown Marsh Aug 1- 
Sep 3 (RD.BC); one at Shell Park Sep 8 L (MJ). 

Warbling Vireo: Two at Woodland Cemetery' Aug 20 F (RD); one at Fifty Point C.A. Sep 22 L (RD.BC). 

Philadelphia Vireo: One at Woodland Cemetery Aug 20 * (RD); one at Valley Inn and one at Dundas Marsh Sep 27 L 
(RD.KM). 

Red-eyed Vireo: One at Shoreacres Aug 14 F (RD). 

Horned Lark: 200 at Mount Hope [, HW) Aug 30 (RC.GS). 

Purple Martin: One at Van Wagners Beach Aug 18 L (RD.BC). 

Tree Swallow: One incomplete albino at Grimsby Sewage Ponds [7VG] Aug 30 (KM). 

Northern Rough-winged Swallow: One at Woodland Cemetery Sep 9 (RD). 

Bank Swallow: One complete albino at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Aug 30 L (KM). 

Cliff Swallow: One at Dundas Marsh Aug 30 (RC,GS); four at Bronte Sep 4 L (MJ). 

Barn Swallow: 100 past St. Augustines Cemetery Aug 18 and 97 there Aug 25 (MM); 80 at Bronte Aug 23 and 55 there Sep 4 
(MJ), 200 at Dundas Marsh Aug 29 (RD.KM,BK); three at Grimsby Sewage Ponds and four at Dundas Hydro Pond Sep 29 
(KM). 

Tufted Titmouse#: One at RBG Nature Centre [HW\ Aug 15 (MM). 

Red-breasted Nuthatch: One at Sioux Lookout Park [HL\ Aug 12 F (RC). 

Brown Creeper: One at Shell Park Sep 8 F (MJ). 

Carolina Wren#: Three at Spencer Creek Woods Aug 1-30 (MM); one at Sioux Lookout Park Aug 12 (RC); one at Shoreacres 
Aug 13-Sep 1 (RC;RD); two at Dundas Marsh Aug 28-Sep 15 (m.obs.); one at Shell Park Sep 15-30 (MJ); two at Woodland 
Cemetery Sep 20 (KM etal.)- one at LaSalle Park Sep 21 (RD). 

Winter Wren: One at Burloak Woods Sep 4 F (MJ); 20 at Bronte Sep 13 (MJ.GE). 

Marsh Wren#: One at Dundas Marsh Aug 30 (BW). 

Golden-crowned Kinglet: Two at Bronte Sep 13 F (MJ,GE); 15 at Woodland Cemetery Sep 27 (RD et al .); 25 at Middletown 
Marsh Sep 29 (RD). 

Ruby-crowned Kinglet: One at Middletown Marsh Sep 10 F (RD); 19at Bronte Sep 13 (MJ.GE); 50 at Fifty Point C.A. Sep 22 
(RD.BC); 40 at Woodland Cemetery' Sep 27 (RD et al). 

Blue-gray Gnatcatcher: One at St. Augustines Cemetery' Aug 25 F (MM). 

Veery: Two at Burloak Woods \HL\ Aug 23 F (MJ,GE); one at Burloak Woods Sep 22 L (MJ). 
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Gray-cheeked Thrush: One at Shell Park Sep 4 F (MJ); one at Highland Gardens Park [HW] Sep 17 (RDw); one at Shoreacres 
Sep 19 (MM,RD,BC); two at Bronte Harbour Sep 26 (MJ); one at Hendrie Valley Sep 27 L (RD). 

Swainson’s Thrush: One at Burloak Woods Aug 16 F (MJ); 12 at Bronte Sep 13 (MJ,GE). 

Hermit Thrush: One at Burloak Woods Aug 23 F (MJ); one at Highland Gardens Park Sep 17 (RDw). 

Wood Thrush: One at Burloak Woods Sep 5 L (GE). 

Northern Mockingbird: One at Cone 8 E of Middletown Rd [, HW\ and one at Cone 5 W ofWestover Rd [HW\ Aug 1 
(RD,BC); one at Brock Rd N of Cone 5 \HW\ Aug 3 (RD.BC); one at Middletown Marsh Aug 9 (RD.BC). 

Brown Thrasher: Five at Burloak Woods Sep 20 (MJ). 

American Pipit: One at Smithville Sewage Ponds Sep 13 F (KM), and eight there Sep 27 (PR,WK); 25 at Middletown Marsh 
Sep 20 (RD). 

Cedar Waxwing: 200 at Valley Inn Sep 17 (RD). 

Blue-winged Warbler: One at Middletown Marsh Se p 7 L (RD). 

“Brewster’s” Warbler#: One at Ruthven Park, Cayuga [HN] Aug 12 L (RL). 

Golden-winged Warbler#: One f. at Coronation Park, Oakville [HL] Sep 11 * (MJ). 

Tennessee Warbler: One at Woodland Cemetery Aug 20 F (RD). 

Nashville Warbler: One at Woodland Cemetery Aug 12 F (MM); one at Willow Point Sep 19 may have been of the western 
race ridgwayi (RD,BC,MM); three at Spencer Creek Woods Sep 24 (MM). 

Northern Parula#: One m. at Shell Park May 9 (MJ); one f. at Bronte Harbour May 22 (MJ); one m. at Burloak Woods Sep 4 
F (MJ); one at Spencer Creek Woods Sep 24 (MM); one f. at Bronte Harbour Sep 26 (MJ); one at Woodland Cemetery Sep 27 
(RD et al .); one at N Shore of Cootes Paradise [HW\ Sep 30 (RD). 

Yellow Warbler: One at Dundas Marsh Sep 11 (BW); one at Burlington Beach Canal Sep 15 L (RD). 

Chestnut-sided Warbler: One at Woodland Cemetery Aug 12 F (MM); one at Woodland Cemetery Sep 27 L (RD et al.). 
Magnolia Warbler: One at Woodland Cemetery Aug 12 F (MM); eight at Bronte Aug 16 and 19 there Sep 13 (MJ). 

Cape May Warbler: One at Burloak Woods Aug 16 F (MJ); one m. at Bronte Cemetery' Sep 22 L (MJ). 

Black-throated Blue Warbler: One at English Church Rd, Mount Hope Aug 18 F (HS); six at Burloak Woods Aug 23 (MJ). 
Yellow-rumped Warbler: Three at St. Augustines Cemetery Aug 20 F (MM); 30 at Dundas Marsh Sep 27 (RD et al.)', 20 at 
Middletown Marsh (RD) and 25 at Spencer Creek Woods (MM) Sep 28. 

Black-throated Green Warbler: One at Woodland Cemetery' Aug 20 F(RD); six at N Shore of Cootes Paradise Sep 30 (RD). 
Blackburnian Warbler: One at Woodland Cemetery Aug 20 F (RD); one at Bronte Harbour Sep 26 L (MJ). 

Pine Warbler: Two at Middletown Marsh Aug 17F-Sep 18 (RD,BC); one at LaSalle Park Sep 21 (RD); one at Woodland 
Cemetery Sep 27 (RD et al.). 

Palm Warbler: One at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Aug 30 F (KM). 

Bay-breasted Warbler: One at Woodland Cemetery Aug 20 F (RD); one at Bronte Harbour Sep 26 L (MJ). 

Blackpoll Warbler: One at Shell Park Aug 23 F (MJ); four at Woodland Cemetery Sep 19 (RD,BC,MM); six at LaSalle Park 
Sep 21 (RD); four at Bronte Sep 26 (MJ). 

Black-and-white Warbler: One at Rattray Marsh Aug 3 F (MB); one at Dundas Marsh Sep 27 L (RD,KM,CB). 

American Redstart: Five at Bronte Aug 16 F (MJ); 10 at Dundas Marsh Aug 30 (RC,GS); one at Shell Park Sep 26 L (MJ). 
Ovenbird: Seven at Bronte Aug 23 F (MJ,GE). 
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Northern Waterthrush: One at Middletown Marsh Aug 1-Sep 7 (RD); one at Bronte Harbour Sep 15 L (MJ). 

Louisiana Waterthrush#: One at Ruthven Park, Cayuga \HN\ Aug 13 L (RL). 

Connecticut Warbler#: One at Burloak Woods Aug 30 * (MJ); one at Fifty Point C.A Sep 22 L (RD,BC). 

Mourning Warbler#: Two f. at Bronte (MJ,GE). and one at Burlington Beach Canal (RC,GS) Aug 23 F ; one at Bronte 
Woods Sep 13 L (RC). 

Common Yellowthroat: One at Burloak Woods Aug 23 F (MJ); 10 at Fifty Point C.A. Sep 22 (RD.BC). 

Wilson’s Warbler: One at Bronte Aug 16 F (MJ); one at Valley Inn Sep 23 L (RD) 

Canada Warbler: Tw'o at Bronte Aug 16 F (MJ); four at Burloak Woods Sep 13 L (MJ.GE). 

Scarlet Tanager: One at Highland Gardens Park Sep 17 L (RDw). 

Chipping Sparrow: 10 at Middletown Marsh Aug 28 (RD). 

Vesper Sparrow: One at Vanderliek Ponds Sep 13 F (KM,CB). 

Savannah Sparrow: One at Fifty Point C.A. Sep 22 (RD,BC). 

Grasshopper Sparrow: One at Beverly Swamp Preserve [HW\ Sep 7 L (RC,GS). 

Nelson’s Sharp-tailed Sparrow#: Birds at Dundas Marsh: 3 -Sep 27 * (RD,KM,CB), 5 -Sep 27 * (KK), 10 -Sep 28 (BW). 
Lincoln’s Sparrow: Two at Burloak Woods Sep 8 F (MJ). 

Swamp Sparrow: Two at Shell Park Sep 13 F (MJ,GE); 25 at Middletown Marsh Sep 23 (RD). 

White-throated Sparrow: One at Middletown Marsh Aug 30 F (RD); 40 at Fifty Point C.A. Sep 22 (RD,BC); 35 at Spencer 
Creek Woods Sep 24 (MM); 25 at Shoreacres Sep 25 (RD). 

White-crowned Sparrow: One imm. at Middletown Marsh Sep 14 F and 10 there Sep 25 (RD); 12 at Bronte Sep 18 (MJ). 
Dark-eyed Junco: Two at Bronte Cemetery (MJ) and one at Van Wagners Ponds (RD,BC) Sep 22 F. 

Rose-breasted Grosbeak: One at Bronte Sep 20 L (RC,GS). 

Indigo Bunting: One at Middletown Marsh Sep 14 F (RD). 

Bobolink: 89 over Bronte Harbour Aug 23 (MJ); 20 over Woodland Cemeteiy Aug 29 (RD,KM,BK); one at English Church 
Rd. Mount Hope Sep 10 L (HS). 

Rusty Blackbird: Three at Bronte Marsh Sep 10 F (MJ), one at Vanderliek Ponds Sep 13 (KM,CB); eight at Millgrove Loam 
Pits Sep 19 (RD,BC,KM); 15 at Valens C.A. Sep 24 (BW); 15 at Dundas Marsh Sep 27 (RD,KM,CB); 90 at Middletown 
Marsh Sep 30 (RD). 

Baltimore Oriole: One at English Church Rd, Mount Hope Sep 7 L (HS). 


Please send your bird records for October-December by January 10 to: Rob Dobos, 1156 5th. Cone. Rd. W., R.R.#2, 
Waterdown, Ont., LOR 2H2; phone: (905) 659-7732; e-mail: rob.dobos@ec.gc.ca pi 
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’’Lands for Life” Correspondence 


To the Hon. John Snobelen, 

November 16,1998 

The Hamilton Naturalists’ Club 
rejects the subject recommendations on 
the point that there are no recom¬ 
mendations to properly address the level 
of protection or conservation needed for 
our Parks and Protected Areas, and as 
required by our own government, and as 
required by the people of Hamilton 
Region, and Ontario. There are many 
other reasons to reject the recom¬ 
mendations together with the process 
adopted for this planning exercise in the 
first place. This round-table process does 
not serve the interests of the people of 
Hamilton Region, or the majority of 
people of Ontario who live outside of the 
round-table areas of Ontario. 

The Hamilton Naturalists’ Club 
(HNC) urges you to reject these same 
recommendations, and trust that the 
Minister can find the resolve and the time 
to also reject the recommendations before 
November 30. The recommendations 
are one-sided and favour the pro¬ 
extraction industry and other destructive 
land-uses, and essentially ignore the need 
to protect and conserve Lands for Life in 
perpetuity. 

Dear Minister, it is unfortunate and 
inappropriate that Parks and Protected 
Areas, and the extracting or managing of 
natural resources come under the same 
ministry. The mandates of Parks and 
Protected Areas are in direct opposition 
to consumptive uses of our Lands for 
Life. The Hamilton Naturalists’ Club 
begs you to show leadership in protecting 
our Lands For Life at the expense of those 
extremists who favour extraction of 
resources in our Parks and Protected Areas 


A letter from the HNC was sent 
to Minister John Snobelen, 
Minister of Natural Resources. 
Similar letters toere addressed to 
seven area MPPs. The Minister 
an d three MPPs replied so far. I 
hope many of our members sent 
in letters on this same subject. 
This government is likely to 
postpone any decision on Lands 
for Life unless they are given 
another mandate in next year’s 
election. None of these foim letters 
directly answer the concerns 
addressed in the HNC letter. 
Here are the letters, judge for 
yourself. - Pietre Arnold 

under the disguise of “sustainable 
development”. The whole world will be 
watching to see if Ontario can save itself. 

Reply from Hon, John C. Snobelen, 
Minister of Natural Resources 
November 25,1998 

Thank you for your recent 
correspondence regarding the land use 
planning process for Ontario’s Crown 
lands, called Lands for Life. 

Public participation and input are an 
important part ofthe Lands for Lifeprocess 
and it is with much appreciation that I 
received your comments regarding the 
consolidated recommendations of the 
Great lakes-St. Lawrence, Borial West 
and Borial Bast Round Tables. 

Be assured that your comments will 


be recorded and will receive due 
consideration in the development of a 
land use strategy for Ontario . 

Reply from Dominic Agostino, MPP 
Hamilton East, November 30, 1998 

Thank you for your letter concerning 
the Conservative government’s Lands for 
Life program. 

Liberals believe that Lands for Life 
should be scrapped. Mike Harris’program 
will result in long-term land-use decisions 
for half of Ontario’s land base. But these 
decisions are being made with incomplete 
data on our forests and wildlife and 
inadequate consultations with Ontarians. 
Other provinces have taken four years to 
complete similar land use plans - Mike 
Harris wants this rammed through in less 
than 18 months. 

Just one example of what is wrong 
with Lands for Life is that after sitting on 
the recommendations from the Round 
Tables since July, Ontarians were only 
given 30 days to respond to the 242 
recommendations from the Round Tables 
- no promised consultations, no promised 
public meetings. 

I believe that these problems with the 
Lands for Life process will result in poor 
decision making that damages the long 
term economic and environmental health 
of Ontario’s lands, forests, and Northern 
communities. 

I am also concerned that Mike Harris ’ 
agenda is being driven by cost cutting and 
lay-offs, not by good land-use policy for 
future generations. With 43% of the 
Ministry of Natural Resources’ staff laid- 
off and 1/3 of their budget slashed, I am 
worried that MNR no longer has the 
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ability to fulfil its mandate to manage 
Ontario's natural resources . 

Reply from David Christopherson, 
MPP, Hamilton Centre, November 
26,1998 

Thank you for your letter regarding 
the Mike Harris government’s 
controversial Lands for Life process. I 
have taken note of your concerns and 
wish to offer the following comments. 

I am alarmed by this Conservative 
government’s ill-conceived process. I 
fear it will lead to poor decision-making 
on land-use planning and will negatively 
affect current and future generations of 
Ontarians. Given the value we place on 
our natural resources, we require a process 
that will result in the best decision-making 
possible, for use of the resources. 

The time line for this process has 
been ridiculous from the start. Originally, 
the Harris Conservatives gave members 
of the three Round Tables until early 
spring 1998, to make recommendations 
to the Minister on land use options. This 
deadline was extended to the end of June 
when it became apparent the members 
could not complete their work early in 
1998. It is obvious the public has not had 
adequate time to deal with the complex 
issues under consideration. Clearly, this 
process is in shambles and the public is 
not satisfied with the time limitations that 
have been imposed just so the Minister 
could release the final report this Fall. 

Land-use issues are complex and 46 
million hectares of Crown land are 
involved. A hasty process, with restncted 
time to review and present options, will 
only result in bad land-use planning 
decisions. Worse still, iftlie Round Tables 
are unable to complete their work, then by 


default, they may well put forward options 
proposed by the Ministry of Natural 
Resources versus the public. 

The consultation process itself is a 
sham. Most Ontarians care deeply about 
our natural resources and how they are 
used. Yet the vast majority have been 
shut out of the process given the severely 
limited consultations which have 
occurred. People are very concerned 
about their limited ability to comment 
upon proposed land uses. It is clear the 
Harris government is not really interested 
in hearing what people have to say, given 
the restrictions on where, when, and how 
many people can participate in public 
meetings. 

Further to this. Aboriginal people 
have essentially been shut out of the 
process. A single Aboriginal represent¬ 
ative has been appointed to each Round 
Table, but there are no discussion going 
on with the many First Nations inNorthem 
Ontario whose traditional land is at stake. 
This is not acceptable and will further 
diminish the ability of Native people to 
use resources to maximize opportunities 
for their communities. 

Critical decisions affecting natural 
resources, already taken by the Harris 
government should also be on the table. 
For example, the Harris government has 
offloaded more responsibilities and costs 
on to forestry companies. In exchange, 
these companies want control over timber 
resources for much longer periods of 
time. This important issue of tenure is not 
on the table. This process will allocate 
resources for companies without the 
public having a say on what tenure should 
apply. These issues are too significant to 
be dealt with behind closed doors by the 
Harris government. 


Finally, Lands for Life must be 
considered in the context of all the massive 
cuts imposed on the ministry of Natural 
Resources by the Harris Conservatives. 
The Harris government has cut MNR 
staff by 50% and so no longer is there the 
staff to manage and protect natural 
resources like fish and w'ildlife, 
aggregates, parks and forests. These 
belong to all Ontarians and people want 
to know how our resources will really be 
used, under these circumstances. The 
Harris government has no reply to this 
significant concern. 

New Democrats believe the real 
agenda for the Harris Conservatives with 
the lands for Life process is to privatize 
Ontario’s Crown forests, to move from 
community use, and management and 
conservation of our forests, to a scheme 
of exclusive and corporate use and 
management of our forests. 

New Democrats believe that as our 
resources belong to all Ontarians, any 
process for land-use planning must 
provide for input from across the province. 
The government must recognize the time 
it will take to deal with these complex 
issues and allow for full consideration of 
the options put forward. Back room 
agreements with some resource users are 
not acceptable -especially when these 
involve control over resources for 
excessive periods of time. Any plan to 
manage natural resources must provide 
for the necessary staff to safeguard the 
fish, wildlife, aggregate and forests that 
belong to all residents of Ontario . 

Reply from Cam Jackson, MPP 
Burlington South, December 9, 1998 

Thank you very much for your letter 
regarding the Lands for Life planning 
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process. 

Land for Life is the most com¬ 
prehensive land-use planning process ever 
in Ontario. The strategic land-use plans 
produced will represent nearly half the 
land mass of the province. It was initiated 
to help the province find ways to both 
protect and make efficient use of our 
natural resources. The four objectives of 
this process are to: 

• complete Ontario’s system ofparks and 
protected areas 

• provide greater certainty for resource- 
based industries 

• provide opportunities for resource-base 
tourism operators 

• enhance fishing, hunting and other 
recreational opportunities 

As you are aware, my Cabinet 
colleague, the Hon. John Snobelen, 
Minister of Natural Resources, recently 
made public the consolidated recom¬ 
mendations of the regional Round T ables, 
which were established in 1997 to advise 
government on the strategic use of Crown 
land across much of northern and central 
Ontario. 

Nearly 65,000 people took part in the 
Round Table consultation process, 
including representatives from forestry 
and mining industries, tourism, 
environmental groups, and the general 
public. Collectively, their discussions 
produced 242 recommendations. Over 
the past month, the public has been invited 
to comment on the recommendations, 
and from there, the government will be 
considering what options are available to 
help achieve the objectives set out at the 
beginning of the Lands for Life exercise. 

The province has twice responded to 
requests of the Round Table chairs to 


extend the consultation period. We now 
believe that the time has come to enter the 
next stage ofthe process, the consideration 
of the feedback received. 

Wilderness tourism and our pro¬ 
vincial parks system are increasing in 



Christmas wish list- a simple star-finding 
guide - which provided the subj ect for this 
month’s column. 

My knowledge of astronomy limited 
to being able to pick out the Big Dipper 
and Orion the Hunter, I took myself off to 
the bookstores to find out what was 
available. My criteria were that such a 
guide had to be small enough to fit into a 
pocket or backpack and it had to have 
sufficient star maps to cover a multitude 
of dates and times, and would be easily 
consulted, even by flashlight. 

I was immediately overwhelmed by 
the number of books about astronomy 
that are available. One which impressed 
was Terence Dickinson’s Nightwatch 
(Firefly $29.95); not only is it an Ontario 
publication but it has been recently revised 
and expanded for use through 2010. But 
it does not meet the criteria of being a 
pocket guide. 

Several of the popular nature series 
do contain pocket or field guides about 
the stars - Golden Press, National 


economic importance, and deserve 
adequate protection and enhancement. 
At the same time, the forestry and mining 
industries deserve a sense of certainty 
about the future. Whatever actions are 
taken as a result of this process will most 
certainly have these objectives in mind . 


Audubon Society, Eyewitness, to name 
but a few of them. The Cambridge Pocket 
Star Atlas (1996 $10.00) looked like it 
would serve my purpose, but I decided 
instead on the slim volume entitled 
Astronomy by Jay M. Pasachoff from the 
Peterson First Guide series (Houghton 
Mifflin, updated 1997), not because of its 
attractive price of $8.95, but because I 
thought its 24 star maps (two for each 
month at mid-northern latitudes) exceeded 
most ofthe others in quantity and appear 
to be the most legible. It also contains 
interesting facts and mythology as well as 
outlines of the major constellations, 
information about each of the planets in 
the solar system and material about other 
heavenly bodies such as the sun, moon, 
comets, etc. 

A star-studded sky being such a rarity 
in these parts, I planned to put this guide 
to the test on a recent weekend in 
Algonquin Park. However, heavy overcast 
skies ruled out that intent so I remain in 
the dark (pun intended) as to how useful 
this guide will prove to be. 

While in the store at the park museum, 
I was also impressed with Rand McNally’s 
Glow-in-the-Dark Star Finder (Thomas 
Allen $9.95) which can be set to show the 
positions of the stars for any date and 
time. However, at 11 square inches it 
hardly qualifies as a pocket guide so I plan 
to keep this one for myself and look 
forward to playing with it some starry 
night in January .|| 
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Field Trip to the ROM Ornithology Lab 


by Rose Petersen 

On November 10 twenty-jiine 
members of the Bird Study Group had a 
treat. We went to Toronto to the ROM 
and had an inside view of the Ornithology 
Lab. Mark Peck took us on a tour of the 
lab where they prepare the birds; the areas 
where 145,000 skins are kept; the safe 
that holds the rare and “type” birds; and 
where 55,000 skeletons are kept. The 
museum no longer collects (shoots) birds. 
They receive specimens from rehab 
centers as well as private individuals. 

Our first stop of the tour was the 
Ornithology Lab. Mark took us down and 
through a maze of corridors to the small 
workinglab. It was decorated with stuffed, 
hanging geese and swans and even a bat 
(not a bird!). It was a warm, homey atmo¬ 
sphere . There were ca rtoons and drawings 
on the walls, as well as reprints of birds. 
I thought what a great place to work. That 
was before we viewed the “Bug Room.” 

The Bug Room is actually a storage 
area, the size of a large walk-in closet or 
small bedroom. It has large storage 
containers or files along the sides. In the 
middle, on the floor, are boxes with small 
mammals, birds and reptiles in various 
stages of decomposition. 

Mark suggested that we breathe 
through our mouth as it did biff a bit. 
Removing the meat from the bones is a 
painstaking process. Three types ofbeetles 
are utilized to do the work. The beetles 
are far more efficient than boiling the 
carcases. Markshowedus snake skeletons 
clean as a whistle. I don’t see how they 
could have been cleaned by hand. 

We then passed the fumigation 


chambers and on to the skins department. 
“Skins” refer to birds prepared for 
research that have their innards and bones 
removed, but their skin with feathers are 
intact. (It looks just like a dead bird you 
might find on the ground) 

This is a large room with floor to 
ceiling cabinets. They all have multiple 
catches (most had 5). Each cabinet 
contains tray after tray of skins. They are 
all organized by taxonomical order, using 
only the Latin names. Each tray is 
organized by sex and age. Mark told us 
that nature artists regularly come in and 
borrow' the skins; so much better than 
going out and shooting the birds as they 
used to have to do. 

I was able to compare the Cedar and 
Bohemian Waxwings. I also enjoyed 
seeing a completely white Snowy Owl. 
They also have exotic birds and Toni 
Salvadori showed some of us the Birds of 
Paradise that he spoke about at the bird 
study group. The main problem with this 


Message from Mark 

I want to mention that your group 
donated 50 birds to the museum. We 
have now gone through them and 
were thrilled at the different species 
represented. Almost all of the birds 
brought in will be used in the museum 
as skins or skeletons. A few will be 
going up to Paleobiology) for their 
reference collection and tissue 
samples will be taken fi-om all of the 
samples for the tissue, blood 
collection. Thank you very much! 

Mark Peck. ROM 


room was the toxic fumes from the 
fumigants that are necessary to protect 
the skins from bugs. One of the main 
fumigants used in the past was arsenic. 
They use others now' but they all smell 
and leave your throat sore after about a 
half an hour. 

One of the highlights w'as when Mark 
took tw'o trays out of the safe. One 
contained an Ivory-Billed Woodpecker, 
now ; extinct. She was collected (shot) in 
Louisiana in 1909. The other had about 
five Bachman’s Warblers, also extinct, 
some male, some female. As birders, w'e 
are not allowed to list them, but it w'as 
good to actually see what was a living 
bird. My generation just missed them. 

Other extinct species, such as the 
Great Auk, Passenger Pigeon, and 
Labrador Duck became extinct before I 
was bom; but the Ivory-Billed Wood¬ 
pecker and Bachman’s Warbler became 
extinct in my lifetime. When I was ten 
years old and lived in the south, I could 
possibly have seen them. Even though 
they were rare, they did exist. 

The last stop was the skeleton section. 

I couldn’t remove myself from the Ivory- 
Billed Woodpecker and the Bachman’s 
Warblers. Wolfgang Luft came out 
showing us an Osprey in skeleton form 
that fit in a small box half the size of a shoe 
box. It is amazing how small the birds 
really are, especially if you remove their 
feathers. But even in skin form they are 
much smaller than they appear in real life. 

What a marvelous opportunity to see 
behind the scenes! Thanks very' much to 
Mark Peck for the invitation and the 
enthusiastic tour, and to Lois Evans for 
organizing it for us JH 
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MONTHLY MEETING 

Monday, January 118p.m. 

Location: RBG Centre 

680 Plains Rd. West 
Burlington 

Hamilton Then and Now: 
30 Years as a Naturalist 

Michael Gilbertson 
Michael Gilbertson, biologist with the 
International Joint Commission, will share 
his thoughts on the changes in Hamilton 
Harbour over the past 30 years. 
Refreshments served from 7:30 pm and 
after the program. Come early to socialize. 

Next Month 

Monday, February 8 8:00 p.m. 

A Southern Ontario Naturalist 
in the Caribbean 
Alan Watson 


Plant Study Group 

Next Meeting 

Thursday, Jan. 21, 1999 - 7:30pm 
34 Jasmine Street, Hamilton 

The Plant Study Group is an informal, 
interesting and interactive way of getting in 
touch with the natural world. It usually meets 
on the third Thursday of the month. 

Organizers: Pam Watts 388-4482 

Jean Stollard 634-3538 


Need a Ride? 

If you need a ride to the Club's Membership 
Meetings, call any member of the Board who 
will arrange a ride for you! Guests are always 
welcome at our meetings. 


Bird Study Group 

Monday, January 18, 7:30p.m. 

Location: C. Centre for Inland Waters 

867 Lakeshore Rd., Burlington 
(under the Skyway Bridge) 

This is an informal meeting featuring a 
discussion of recent bird sightings and a 
workshop, discussion or slide presentation 
about some aspect of birding. If you are a 
beginning birder, come out to leam more 
about birds. If you are an experienced birder, 
come out to share your knowledge and 
enthusiasm. 

This month: A presentation about binoculars 
by David Woods and an identification session 
about eider ducks by Rob Dobos. 

Contact the bird Hotline for information 
or visit the HNC website. 


Wood Duck Submissions 

Please send submissions for the Wood 
Duck to Don McLean, 68-151 
Gateshead Crescent, Stoney Creek, 
Ontario L8G 3W1. The phone number 
is (905) 664-8796. 

You can also e-mail submissions to: 
don.mclean@hwcn.org. 

Deadline is generally the membership 
meeting before the issue appears. 


Volunteer Typist Needed 

Program director Glenn Barrett is 
looking for some assistance in re-typing 
the biotic contents of our sanctuaries into 
a computer, so that they can be updated. 
Please call Glenn at 546-9764 if you have 
access to a computer and can help out. 


UPCOMINGEVENTS 

Sunday, January 10 
LAKE ONTARIO 
WINTER BIRD COUNT 

Part of a lake-wide waterfowl census. We 
cover the shore from Bronte Harbour to Fifty 
Point. To confirm your participation and the 
when and where, contact George Naylor at 
575-9016 

Sunday, January 17,10 a.m. 

BIRD WALK AND CLEANUP 

Monthly maintenance walk along the Red 
Hill Valley Trails. Info from Don 664-8796. 

Saturday, January 23,9:00 a.m. 

HAWKS AND OWLS 

Go searching for winter birds in the country. 
Meet at South Hamilton Mall, N-W corner of 
Rymal and Upper James, near CIBC. Bring a 
lunch as this excursion continues into the 
afternoon. Snow^ad weather day is Sunday 
Jan. 24. Contact: Mike Street 648-3737 

Thursday, January 28,7:30 p.m. 

THE TARO LANDFILL: AN UPDATE 

A free public forum sponsored by the Western 
Lake Ontario Environmental Coalition. 
Speaker is Brad Clark, the Chair of Stoney 
Creek Residents Against Pollution (SCRAP). 
Elizabeth Bagshaw elementary school, 350 
Albright Road, Hamilton. 


Welcome to the Club! 

We would like to welcome the 
following new members who have 
recently joined the HNC: 

Ted and Lee Anderson 
Alex and Carrie Brooks-Joiner 
Cynthia Harding 
Jennifer Hirst 

Nicola Jones and Robert Stavinga 
Lois Murray 
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HNC Board of Directors 
1998-99 
Executive 

President: 

Pierre Arnold 648-2519 

Vice-President: 

Christine Bishop 648-8665 

Secretary: 

Margaret McFadyen 627-1034 

Treasurer: 

Walter Muma (519) 622-6954 

Directors 

Conservation/Education: 

Sheila O'Neal 389-7598 

FON Rep: 

Don McFadyen 627-1034 

Field Events: 

Terry Stortz 777-8151 

Membership: 

Jocelyn Neysmith (519) 821 -2918 

Past President: 

Jean Stollard 
Program: 

Glenn Barrett 
Publicity: 

Ken Hall 
Sanctuary: 

Frank Morley 
Social: 

Tom Crooks 
Wood Duck Editor: 

Don McLean 664-8796 

Co-ordinators and 
Representatives 
Jr. Nats Co-ordinator: 

John Hannah 627-1453 

Plant Study Group Leaders: 

Pam Watts 388-4482 

Jean Stollard 634-3538 

Mailing Co-ordinator: 

Norm Ralston 383-1397 

Volunteer Coordinator: 

Christine Bishop 648-8665 

Bird Study Group Leader: 

Lois Evans 

Birding Hotline: 648-9537 
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634-3538 

546-9764 

627-1320 

575-0668 

634-1178 


Membership Fees 1998-99 


l.ife Membership 

$350.00 

Single Membership 

25.00 

Senior/Student Single Membership 

20.00 

Senior/Student Joint Membership 

25.00 

Family Membership 

30.00 

lunior Naturalists - first child 

40.00 

Junior Naturalists - additional children 

25.00 

Honorary Life Member 

None 


HNC Publications 


Hamilton-Wentworth Natural Areas Inventory 
(2 volumes) $60.00 

Reptiles and Amphibians of the Hamilton Area 20.00 

Checklist of the Birds of Hamilton-Wentworth 1.00 

Date Guide to Birds of Hamilton-Wentworth 1.00 

Citizens' Guide to the Protection of 

the Natural Areas of Hamilton-Wentworth Free 

Naturally Hamilton: A Guide to the 

Green Spaces of Hamilton-Wentworth Free 
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